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PREFATORY NOTE. 


These nine lessons have been prepared with a desire to take advan- 
tage of the present interest in the Revised Version in two ways: To 
attract a new generation of Sunday School children to the old but 
always stirring story of Bible translation in England, and to show to 
their minds, unprejudiced as yet by too much reading of our Com- 
mon Version, the substantial gain made in the Revised Version. 
“The world.is saved by the breath of the school children,” said the 
old Jewish Rabbi, (asaying which has been adopted as'the motto of the 
society for whose use these lessons have been prepared ;) and the new 
version is to be saved in large degree from indifference and bigotry 
by actual study of it in the Sunday School. 

Each of the lessons has been planned for one Sunday’s work; in 
this respect this series will at once be seen to differ from such ad- 
mirable lessonsas those of Mr, Gannett on the Old Testament; but 
I trust that his suggestions, prefixed to that course, will be kept in 
mind by teachers and classes following'this story. Particularly would 
Iask that the last lesson be really studied, with both versions in 
hand; an extension, too, of the method of the ninth lesson to other 
chapters of the New Testament would be very profitable; according 
to the faithfulness of the teacher would the reward be. ‘The test 
of a good thought,” says Prof. Seeley, the author of Ecce Homo, “is 
that it can bear achange of clothing.” The changes made in the 
Revised Version will'serve greatly, if they are carefully considered, 
to clear and deepen our understanding of the ‘‘ good thoughts” of the 
New Testament. 

In addition to the books named in the notes, the teacher will do 
well to consult the standard Histories of England, especially the last 
and best, Mr. Green’s, on Wyclif, Tyndale, and King James’s Company. 
To get a life-like idea of King James himself, the causer of our Com- 
mon Version, there is no book to be compared with Scott’s “‘ Fortunes 
of Nigel.” An article in the New York Nation, of June 9, 1881, gives an 
excellent judgment of the Common Version as an English classic- 
Rey. Brooke Herford’s “ Story of Religion in England,” which, unfor- 
tunately for myself, I have not read, should be a book to have in the 
class throughout the course. The preface of the last transla- 


tors should by no means be overlooked. 
N, P. G. 
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THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY N. P. GILMAN. 


Lesson 1. 
THE ORIGINAL WRITINGS. 


We are going to study in this course of lessons the 
history of the translation of what we call the New Testa- 
ment from the greatest language of the ancient world into 
the greatest language of the modern world, as we Eng- 
lish-speaking people must believe our own tongue to be. 
The story of the way in which the New Testament writ- 
ings, first composed in Greek, have taken upon them- 
selves ‘‘the large dimensions of our English tongue,” is 
extremely interesting to all who wish to know, not only 
that things are, but also how they came to be as they 
are. The Revised Version has been attracting the at- 
tention of millions of English and American people to 
this story, and if we know it we shall be able to judge 
the new version wisely. Let us begin at the beginning. 

I, After the death of Jesus, his chief disciples, like 
Peter, used to preach to the Jews and the other peoples 
whom they called Gentiles, about the life and the teach- 
ings of their master. The Book of Acts shows us just 
what this preaching was. After Paul, who had never 
secn Jesus in his life-time, became a Christian, he tray- 
eled about in Asia Minor and Greece, and where he 
found men and women willing to hear him he gathered 
little congregations or churches. To these churches, at 
Philippi and Corinth and elsewhere, he wrote letters 
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(epistles) when he was obliged to be away from them 
and wanted to give them directions about their conduct 
and to add to his preaching about the gospel, 7. e., the 
good news of Christianity. At this time, for the first gen- 
eration after the death of Jesus, there was no New Testa- 
ment. The Scripture of the early Christians was our Old 
Testament, and these letters of Paul to his churches, 
which have been preserved (some, very probably, have 
been lost), were the first in date of all the writings of the 
New Testament. You can see by the personal messages 
and the directions about his cloak, for instance, how 
much Paul’s letters were like letters men would write 
now-a-days under similar circumstances. Other apostles, 
Peter, John and James, wrote such letters, which were 
meant for ail the churches or for some one person Very 
naturally, when those who had seen and heard Jesus 
grew old, their followers wished to collect together his. 
beautiful teachings, and the narratives about him, which 
they had heard. “Many” did this, as Luke tells us; but 
of all these simple biographies of Jesus only four have 
come down to us, the Gosprts of Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. These, of course, are the most important part 
of our New Testament; and with the Acts of the Apos- 
tles they make up a history of the life of Jesus and the 
fortunes of the early Christians, which is a natural and 
truthful account of what had happened. 

II. Not a scrap of handwriting from Paul or any of the 
apostles or evangelists is in existence. They all probably 
wrote on papyrus, a material from a reed growing in the 
river Nile, much used in ancient times, but very perish- 
able. The original manuscripts of Paul and the evan- 
gelists must have disappeared socn, but many copies 
were made by eager hands. Prof. Norton calculated 
that by the end of the second century sixty thousand 
copies of the Gospels were in circulation, but this may 
be a high estimate. The oldest copies we have now were 
written in the fourth century, on prepared skins of ani- 
mals, called parchment or vellum. They are not in rolls, 
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as many old manuscripts used to be, but a few are in 
folio form; the most are in quarto or smaller. They are 
written all in capital letters, without any punctuation 
or breaks between the words, as if we should write 
BLESSEDARETHEPOORINSPIRIT; they are called 
Uncrau MSS., from uncia, the Latin word for inch, on 
account of the large size of the letters. The Greek 
language had important marks called accents and breath- 
ings, but they are not in these old MSS. About the 
tenth century men began to use cotton paper (linen was 
used, too, from the twelfth century) and to write with 
small letters as we do now. Such MSS. are called 
Cursive, from a Latin word meaning “running,” which 
referred to the ease of writing thus, as we speak of a run- 
ning hand. There are altogether some 1770 MSS., but 
1ess tian one-tenth of these are uncial, and but very few 
date back to the fourth and fifth centuries; the older a 
MSS. is, of course the more valuable is it likely to be. 
III. The early Christians had copies of the separate 
Gospels and Epistles, which they prized highly, but they 
did not think of putting them on a level with the Old 
Testament, which they called an inspired, supernatural 
book. But soon they were desirous of collecting all the 
Gospels most in circulation, and the Epistles. In dif- 
ferent countries the collections thus made were different: 
some books not in our New Testament were used in one 
place, and’in another place books we use were not found. 
At last, in 397 A. D., the third Council of Carthage made 
out the list of books as we have it. This is the Canon 
of the New Testament, 7. e., the rule, or list, by which we 
are to go in accepting one book, like Matthew, and in re- 
jecting another, like the Gospel of the Hebrews. This 
Canon was not fixed by the scholars of that time, who 
would“ have been competent to the task, but “by the 
evidence of use-and not ofinquiry. Doubts were resolved 
by custom, and not by criticism.” The Christians had 
gradually come, by this time, to regard this New Testa- 
ment, as they called it, as on a level with the Old Testa- 
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ment: both Testaments together they called the BIBLE; 
the Greek word was a plural noun used as a singular. 
So we should think of it as “the books,” or as the great. 
scholar, St. Jerome, called it, “the holy library:” the 
Bible is a small library bound in one yolume. 

Teachers will consult the Bible dictionaries and the encyclopxdias 
in using the first two lessons, for details. Explain carefully all such 


words as Evangelist and Testament, and show scholars specimens im 
fac-simile, if possible. 
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Lesson II. 


Tne Harty TRANSLATIONS. 

When the New Testament writings were first sent out 
into the world, the fact that they were all in Greek was 
no hindrance to their being generally understood by 
those able to own manuscripts. Greek was a language 
read by the educated in all the countries of the vast 
Roman empire, besides being spoken by many people in 
Asia. But when the Gospel came to be preached in 
countries far from Palestine, to those of every rank and 
condition, the Christians who were unacquainted with 
any language but their own wanted, of course, to tead& 
about Jesus in their own tongue, and the apostles who 
preached to them had to speak to them in the language 
of the country. So, very soon, there began to be trans- 
lations out of the original Greek of the New Testament 
into the languages of Syria and Egypt, for instance; and 
some of these old “versions,” as they are called, are 
very valuable to us to-day, because they must have been 
made from manuscripts older than any we now have. 
But the most interesting of allis the one made into Latin 
by the great scholar St. Jerome. He was by far the most 
learned man of his time (A. D. 329 to 420,) in all matters: 
pertaining to the Bible, for hespent forty years of his life 
in studying the Old and New Testaments in the original 
languages. He was “the rich source from whom almost 
all critical knowledge of Holy Scripture in the Latin 
churches was drawn for ten centuries.” His translation 
followed somewhat the first Latin version, made long be- 
fore him, called the Italic, 7.¢., the version made for 
Italy ; his own was afterwards named the Vutaatr (“com- 
mon’) version. This is the Bible used by the Roman 
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Catholics in their church-services all over the world, and 
it was the foundation of nearly all the earlier transla- 
tions into the vernacular (spoken) languages of Europe. 
Thus Jerome is a very famous name, to be honored by 
Protestants as well as by Catholics for his heroic labors 
in making the Bible known to the common people. 

We Americans, however, are descendants from the 
peoples who used to live in Germany centuries ago, and 
were quite barbarous. Now, the oldest language of any 
of these nations that we know anything about is the 
Gothic, which was spoken in the fourth century by the 
warlike tribes about the mouth of the river Danube. 
One of their bishops, named Ulfilas, translated the whole 
Bible into Gothic, about 360 A. D., except the books of 
Kings in the Old Testament. He thought he had better 
not translate these, because they contained so many ac- 
counts of wars and battles, and he knew his people were 
altogether too fond of fighting already. They had the 
utmost respect and love for their bishop, however, be- 
cause of his wisdom, his learning and his benevolence, 
and it was a proverb with them, “ Whatever is done by 
Ulfilas is well done.” Perhaps the best thing of all his 
doing was this Gothic translation ; a part only of the New 
Testament is left, but it is very precious to Germans 
and Englishmen, because it is the oldest book we have 
belonging to the old language from which German and 
English have come down. There is a beautiful manu- 
script of it called the Silver Codex, written in letters of a 
silvery hue with a few of gold, in the library at Upsala, 
in Sweden. Our ancestors, who came over from Ger- 
many into England in the fifth century, are called 
Anglo-Saxons, and they belonged to the same great fam- 
ily of races as the Goths. The New Testament was 
translated into their tongue, by different persons, in the 
8th, 9th and 10th centuries; the good King Alfred the 
Great being especially glad to have this work done. The 
most famous of these translators into Anglo-Saxon, which 
is really the oldest form of English, was Baeda, a won- 
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derful scholar, born in 673 A. D., who possessed all the 
learning of his time, and wrote ona multitude of sub- 
jects. His pupil, Cuthbert, wrote an account of his 
master’s last days, which, as Mr. Brooke tells us in his 
admirable Primer of English literature, is “the first- 
record of English prose-writing.” Baeda was now very 
old, and getting to the end of his translation of John’s 
Gospel. “‘ When the last day came, the dying man called 
his scholars to him, that he might dictate more of his 
translation. ‘There is still a chapter wanting,’ said the 
scribe, ‘and it is hard for thee to question thyself longer.’ 
‘It is easily done,’ said Baeda, ‘take thy pen and write 
quickly.’ Through the day they wrote, and when even- 
ing fell, ‘There is yet one sentence unwritten, dear 
master,’ said the youth. ‘ Write it quickly, said the 
master. ‘It is finished now.’ ‘Thou sayest truth,’ was 
the reply, ‘all is finished now.’ He sang the Glory to 
God, and died. Itisto thisscene that English prose 
looks back as its sacred source.” The three Anglo-Saxon 
versions now in existence have little beyond the Gospels 
(Baeda’s is unfortunately lost). They were made in the 
tenth century, and were not translated from the Greek, 
but from Jerome’s Vulgate, with some help from the old 
Italic translation. Here is the eighth verse of the fifth 
chapter of Matthew, as a brief specimen: “ Eadige synd 
tha claenheorton, fortham the hi God geseoth.” 

Mr. Brooke’s words tell us how important in the his- 
tory of the great books of the world, and the writing of 
books, the translation of the Bible has been. When the 
barbarous nations of Europe, like the Anglo-Saxons, were 
converted to Christianity, they soon wanted to have the 
Scriptures read to them in their own language; and when 
the Bible was thus translated it became the most com- 
mon of all books, because so many thousands of people 
were anxious to know about the Bible-history, who were 
not interested in any other books at all. This was very 
much more the case after the invention of printing. 
Martin Luther, the chief hero of the Protestant Refor- 
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mation, spent a great part of his time for ten years’ 
(1522-32) in making the German translation, which 
helped him so greatly to make Germany Protestant, and 
which is called ‘‘the foundation of the modern German 
language.” When books were printed and could go all 
over the land, the people heard and read them very 
often, and the Bible had a vast effect upon their choice 
of words in every-day life. So it was in England later, 
as we shall see. 
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Lesson IIL 


JoHN WYCLIF. 


The Anglo-Saxon translations of the New Testament 
which we have noticed had no great effect in making 
-the people of England acquainted with the Bible. Will- 
jam of Normandy came, in 1066, A. D., and conquered 
the country. His followers spoke Norman-French, a 
very different language from Anglo-Saxon, and for some 
three hundred years the two were spoken and written 
side by side, each language having a great influence in 
changing the other. The result of it all was that, in the 
last half of the fourteenth century, two famous authors, 
by their works in prose and verse, gave such a form to 
the mixed language, made up of the two, that we can 
read much of their writing without help from a diction- 
ary. One of these authors was Chaucer. The other 
was John Wyciif. 

Wyclif was born in Yorkshire, about 1324 A. D., and 
went up to Oxford—“which was then simply a vast public 
school”—when he was eleven years old. There he 
studied and taught for some forty years. He became 
familiar with all the “seven studies” of the middle 
ages, but he was especially famous for his knowledge of 
law and theology. Now, in the century before this the 
cowardly King John had promised to pay tribute to the 
Pope of Rome, as a sign that he owed his kingdom to the 
Pope. But the English people were very indignant, as 
they had a right to be, and Edward III., in whose reign 
Wyclif lived, never paid any tribute. In 1365 the Pope 
demanded it, but the whole Parliament denied his right to 
receive it, and Wyclif, who was probably a member, 
was foremost in opposing the payment. He called him- 
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self “an obedient son of the Church of Rome,” but he 
went on, in later years, to attack the errors and vices 
of the followers of the Pope, until he became one of the 
chief “Reformers before the Reformation,” as those 
noble men are called who preceded Luther. In 1375, 
A. D., he became rector of Lutterworth, and two years 
afterward he attacked those who said the Pope was 
supreme, declaring that the Bible is greater than Rome, 
and that no Pope ought to be obeyed who is not a good 
man. Wyclif was summoned to answer for this; twice 
he boldly appeared to defend himself; he would cer- 
tainly haye been condemned and burnt had it not been 
for his powerful friends at court. He was forbidden to 
preach what his enemies called his “detestable insan- 
ity.” But he believed that “the highest service to 
which man may attain on earth is to preach the word of 
God,” and disobeyed. 

To help his countrymen to a knowledge of pure and 
true Christianity, he determined to translate the whole 
Bible into their own “modir tongue.” On this noble 
work he spent several years of swift and constant labor 
He himself translated nearly all of the New Testament, 
while one or two of his friends translated most of the 
Old Testament. In Wyclif’s}time Greek and Hebrew 
were both unknown languages in England, so he was 
obliged to make his version from Jerome’s Latin Vul- 
gate. His version was thus the translation of a transla- 
tion ; but he was very faithful to the Latin text, and, as 
we have seen, Jerome himself had probably older manu- 
scripts to go by than Greek scholars before our own day 
could obtain. So Wyclif was very successful in bis 
version, considering his entire ignorance of the original 
Greek. His own English was so good that it held its 
own through the later changes of the language to a 
surprising extent, as only the work of a master-hand 
could. The next famous translator, Tyndale, often 
followed Wyclif closel;, and many of the best passages 
of our common version are in Wyclif’s very words, 
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simply altered to suit the changed fashion of speech. 
Look at these verses, for instance: “ Blessid be thei that 
hungren and thristen rightwissnesse, for thei shuln ben 
fulfillid. Blessid be pesible men for theishuln be clepid 
the sonys of God.” (Matthew v.,6and 9.) ‘“ Another 
parable Jhesus putte forth to hem, seyinge, ‘The Kyng- 
dam of heuenes is maad liche to a man that sew good 
seed in his feeld. The Kyngdam of heuenes is lic 
to soure dowgh, the whiche taken, a woman hidde in 
three mesuris of meele, til it were al sowrdowrid. A 
prophite is nat with outen wirshipe, no but in his own 
cuntree and in his owne hous.” (Matthew xiii.: 24, 33, 57.) 
You will observe the old English word for leaven; 
another such is leorning-knyghtes, for disciples—learning- 
servants. “Strait gate,” “narrow way,” and “beam and 
mote,” are phrases that have come down from Wyclif, 
five hundred years ago. He may haye finished the 
New Testament translation as early as 1381. It was 
spread among the people by many written copies; but 
after his death the persecution of his followers, called 
Lollards, was co bitter that-only a hundred and seventy 
copies, of the whole or parts, are left. It was very dear 
“to the poor men of his nation, which know little Latin 
or none, and be poor of wit and worldly chattel, and, 
nevertheless, rich of good will to please God,” as he said. 
The first vernacular translation of the Bible in Europe, 
it set the example to other great reformers later: so 
Wyclif was, indeed, the bright “morning-star of the 
Protestant Reformation.” The first great prose writer 
of English, he is one of the noblest figures in English 
history, for his earnestness, genius, and devotion to 
truth and right. He wes struck with palsy December 
29th, 1384, as he was officiating at the mass (all England 
was stil] Catholic), and died two days later. The Council 
of Constance, in 1415, condemned the books and bones of 
Wyclif to be burnt. In 1428, therefore, forty-four years 
after his death, his remains were taken from the grave 
and burned. The ashes were thrown into the Swift, a 
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neighboring brook. But Wyclif was victorious, as 
Wordsworth, the great poet, has written in one of his 
sonnets: 


“Thus speaks that voice which walks upon the wind, 
Though seldom heard by busy human kind— 

As thou these ashes, little brook! wilt bear 

Into the Ayon, Avon to the tide 

Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 

Into main ocean they, this deed accurst 

An emblem yiclds to friends and enemies, 

Now the bold Teacher's Doctrine, sanctified 

By truth, shall spread, throughout the world dispersed.” 


Teachers will find Conant’s “Popular History of English Bible 
Translation,” (revised edition, published by I. K. Funk & Co., N. Y. 
1881; price, 50 cents) an inexpensive and good J.elper. W. F. Moul- 
ton’s “ History of the English Bible,” (Cassell, New York; price, $1.50) 
is another good book. Of elaborate works, Dr. Eadie’sisthe bes!, but 
darge and costly. 
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Lesson IV. 


Wiiiram TYNDALE. 


A long space of a hundred and fifty years lies between 
Wyclif and the first Englishman who translated the 
New Testament from the Greek. In all this time it was 
reckoned a crime against {he Romish church to read the 
Bible in the native tongue. As late as 1519 A. D., for 
instance, seven persons were burnt in one fire “for hay- 
ing taught their children and servants the Lord’s Prayer 
and Ten Commandments in English.” But in many 
places of England, despite this cruel persecution, which 
seems incredible to us, Wyclif’s translation was secretly 
owned and read to eager circles: in one case, to show 
the intense desire for an English Bible, a load of hay was 
given fora part of an Epistle of Paul. “ Lollard,” the 
name for a follower of Wyclif, was asynonym for heretic, 
but his devoted “ poore priestes” were the chosen guides 
of many of the common people. 

In 1516 the famous scholar, Erasmus, published at 
Basel, in Switzerland, the first printed Greek Testament. 
It was founded on the five manuscripts which alone 
were accessible to him there, but these were not of the 
first rank ; yet the work was a great step forward, and a 
prominent sign of the new birth of scholarship in that 
age. From it was made jin 1525-6 the English transla- 
tion, which we have still, substantially, in our authorized 
version. 

William Tyndale was born, in 1484, probably, just a 
century after Wyclif’s death; he was educated mainly 
at Oxford, but became an ardent disciple of Erasmus, 
who taught Greek at Cambridge, 1509-14; his university 
training was thorough in other respects, but his strongest 
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bent was toward the New Testament. ‘His manners 
and conversation were such that all who knew him re- 
spected and esteemed him to be a man of most virtuous 
disposition, and life unspotted.” Leaving Cambridge, he 
became tutor in the family of a knight of Gloucestershire ; 
there he had many discussions at table with the neigh- 
boring clergy, who were so routed by Tyndale’s argu- 
ments from the Bible that, at last, they “preferred to 
forbear Master Welsh’s good cheer rather than have his 
sour sauce therewith.” Disgusted with their ignorance 
and bigotry, Tyndale came up to London to seek the aid 
of the Bishop in carrying out his plan of translating the 
New Testament, now the great project of his life. Re- 
jected coldly by the Bishop, he was obliged, in order to 
finish his life-work, to leave his native country. In 1524 
he crossed to Hamburg, paid a visit to Luther, at Wit- 
temberg, and in 1525 went to Cologne to print his trans- 


lation. 
Cochlateus, a bigoted |Catholic, was in Cologne at this 


time. Getting wind of Tyndale’s venture, he made the 
printers drunk, who worked for both, and learned all he 
wished. The authorities of the city immediately pro- 
hibited the printing; but Tyndale and his companion 
hurried off with the sheets already printed, to Worms, 
where they could be safe. The printing was here 
finished, and in 1526 the first English New Testament 
translated from the original Greek appeared. It was 
carried over to England in great numbers, and after Tyn- 
dale became known as the translator, aroused the enmity 
of all the great against him. Wolsey, the famous Card- 
inal,and a much nobler man, Sir Thomas More, who 
were Lord Chancellors, denounced the new translation 
as heretical, and all persons holding copies were ordered 
to surrender them. under penalty of being cast out 
from the church, and worse. But Dutch printers sent 
over more than one edition, often covered up in the flax 
that seemed to be the ship’s cargo, and the book had a 
wide circulation, though secret. 
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Tyndale, still abroad, was at work on the Old Testa- 
ment, which he translated to the end of Second Chroni- 
cles, and in 1534 he published a revised edition of his 
New Testament, much improved from the first. But “in 
the wily subtleties of this world Tyndale was simple and 
inexpert,” and he was betrayed by two men he had be- 
friended, arrested on the 23d of May, 1535, and im- 
prisoned in Vilvorde Castle nearly a year and a half. 
The efforts of his friends were unavailing; he was con- 
demned, and on the 6th of October, 1536, he wasstrangled 
and then burned, for no other crime than giving his 
countrymen the New Testament in English. His purity, 
his learning, his thorough goodness of life, could not 


save him. 
Tyndale was the last prominent single translator of 


the New Testament,—a worthy successor of Jerome, Bede, 
Wyclif, and Luther; companies of scholars have since 
done what those heroic men did single-handed. His 
version was such as to win the praise of all later scholars 
for its wonderful correctness as a first attempt; and it 
was simple,too, with a noble and winning simplicity. 
When a teacher, he had said that, “If God spared his 
life, ere many years he would cause a boy that driveth 
a plough to know more of the Scripture than the Pope 
did ;’ hedidso,in truth ; it wasthe one task to which he 
consecrated all his power, and at last gave his life. He 
did not die in yain; he cried at the stake, “ Lord, open 
the King of England’s eyes!” and when Henry VIII. 
read Tyndale’s “Obedience of a Christian Man,” he 
said, ‘This is a book for me and for all kings”—and 
doubtless was influenced in no small degree by the 
martyr’s achievement. 

Tyndale began an age of Bible translation in which he 
had many followers down to 1611; but he was equalled 
by none. We can read his version to-day with ease and 
pleasure; not more than four hundred words in all are 
now obsolete or strange. His English is strong and clear 
simple and pointed. Much of our Authorized Version 
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is only aslight revision of his work: he deserves most 
of the praise always given to our New Testament as a 
masterpiece of the English language. In not a few cases 
the last revisers have done well to go back to his render- 
ing, rejected in 1611; asin this famous passage: ‘‘ Though 
I speake with the tonges of men and angels, and yet had 
no love, I were even as soundynge brass, and as a tynk- 
lynge cymball,and though I could prophesy, and under- 
stode all secretes, and all knowledge, yee, if I had all 
fayth so that I could move mountayns out of there 
places, and yet had no love, I were nothynge. And 
though I bestowed all my gooddes to fede the poore, and 
though I gave my body even that I burned, and yet have 
no love, it profeteth me nothynge.” Tyndale’s, too, is 
the form commonly used in these words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “ And forgeve vs oure treaspases, even as we for- 
geve them which treaspas us.” 
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Lesson V. 
From Tynpate to Kine Jamus. 

Tyndale’s prayer at the stake wassoon granted. “Bluff 
King Hal’s”’ eyes were so far opened that, within one 
year from the martyr’s death, an English Bible was pub- 
lished in London, bearing on its title-page, for the first 
time, “ Set forth with the Kynge’s most gracious license.” 
Henry VIII. was a strange monarch, and his policy to- 
ward Protestantism, and especially toward Bible-reading 
in English, was subject to many changes; one must read. 
the histor~ of his reign very carefully to understand his 
ways. 

Miles Coverdale, a contemporary of Tyndale, was a 
favorite of Thos. Crumwell, who succeeded Sir Thos. 
More in the graces of the changeful king, and did much 
to promote the Reformation in England. In 15380, as 
the people were becoming more and more anxious to 
read the Bible freely, Henry VIII. promised to gratify 
them soon. The famous preacher, Latimer, urged the 
King to fulfil his engagement, and in 1534 Convocation. 
(the clergy of the province of Canterbury) expressed its 
earnest desire for anewtranslation. Thevery next year 
Coverdale, who had been seven years on the Continent 
preparing his Bible, sent it into England, “ faythfully 
and truly translated out of Douche (German) and Latyn.’ 
He wasthe only author, but his New Testament is scarcely 
more than a new, revised edition of Tyndale’s: the al- 
terations which he made, following mainly a late Swiss- 
German Bible, printed at Ziirich, have, in many instances, 
been retained in the King James version. Much of the 
sweetness and charm of the common version are due to 
Coverdale. His labors in revising his translation were 
life-long, and though he was not so great a man, by far‘ 
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as Tyndale, he deserves to stand high in the noble com- 
pany of men through whom Englishmen gained at length 
the Bible of which they have been so justly proud. 

In 1537 there appeared in London another Bible, also 
licensed by the king, as Coverdale’s second edition of 
1536 had been, professing to be translated by Thomas 
Matthew. This -was the assumed name of John Rogers, 
the first martyr under Queen Mary, about whose chil- 
dren the old New England Primer had the puzzling 
statement. The New Testament of this issue was 
Tyndale’s, slightly altered for the better. Cranmer, the 
archbishop, and Crumwell, both did much to make the 
way of this edition smooth; more successful than Cov- 
erdale’s, it became, in its day, the Bible for England by 
pre-eminence, and the foundation of all the later trans- 
lations and revisions. 

The first of these was the work of Coverdale again, 
still favored by Crumwell. It was published in 1539 
and from its size was called the Great Bible. A royal 
proclamation ordered that a copy of this translation, 
“Cone boke of the whole Bible in the largest volume in 
Englyshe,” be provided for each church, “and the same 
sett up in sum one convenyent place within the said 
church that ye have care of, whereat your parishioners 
may most commodiously resort to the same and rede yt.” 
This is the Bible which some of you may have seen in 
Harvey’s picture, “The Reading of the Bible in Old St. 
Paul’s:” the “fresh young man, and of a big stature, 
who could read well and had an audible voice,” the 
prominent figure reading the great book chained to the 
pillar, is John Porter, who fell a martyr under the Cath- 
olic Queen Mary. Seven editions of the Great Bible 
were issued in two years; having “the formal sanction 
of royal authority,” as no translation since has had, it is 
ae the only strictly authorized version at this very 

ay. 

The number of vernacular Bibles in England increased 
amazingly between 1536 and 1541; but in the last six 
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years of Henry’s reign he became again indifferent or 
hostile, and there was a failure of new editions. His 
son, Edward VI., 1547-53, was a strong Protestant, and 
immediately repealed an act of Parliament passed in 
1543, which prohibited the common people from reading 
the Bible. King Edward favored the work of translation 
and publishing, and ordered, for the first time, that the 
epistle and the gospel should be read in all churches in 
English; this edict actually led to an insurrection, in 
Devonshire, of an ignorant multitude who preferred to 
hear in church the Latin, which they could not under- 
stand, rather than the English, which they could under- 
stand! 

Then came Bloody Mary, and for some five years the 
storm of persecution raged over the Protestants just now 
in power. A large number of the most rigid Reformers 
established themselves at Geneva, in Switzerland, and 
there came out, in 1557, the first English New Testament 
which had the division into verses with the numbers be- 
fore them. The division into chapters had been made 
in the Vulgate by Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, about 
1248, and Coverdale was the first to introduce it into 
English. The verse-division was originally made by H. 
Stephens, in the Greek Testament, while he was making 
a horse-back journey from Paris to Lyons. Both of these 
divisions were made too hastily and with too little regard 
for the connection of thought; while they are very con- 
venient for purposes of reference, the division by par- 
agraphs, asin the Revised Version, helps much more to 
a right understanding. 

A company of the Geneva exiles issued a complete 
Bible in 1560, which became the most popular of all the 
Bibles before King James’s. It was printed in our mod- 
ern Roman type, (the others were in black-letter), was 
more convenient from its smaller size, and had many 
excellent notes. It passed through very many editions, 
and held its own against King James’s Bible, even, for 
thirty years or more... It was based on the best Greek txet 
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then attainable; its English was a revision of Tyndale 
compared with the Great Bible. A vast improvement 
on the Great Bible, as the first executed by a company 
of scholars working in concert, it hada noble style, 
simple and manly, and it is one of the best specimens of 
the English language before Shakespeare. It became 
the special treasure of the Scotch Protestants and of the 
English Puritans, and it was the Bible brought to New 
England by the Pilgrims. 

The Geneva exiles returned after Queen Elizabeth had 
succeeded her sister, but their Bible was not acceptable 
to the authorities of the Church of England. In 1568, 
therefore, came out what is known as the Bishops’ Bible, 
areyision of the existing translations by a number of 
bishops, translating separately, under the general super- 
vision of Archbishop Parker. ‘This version did not re- 
ceive the royal confirmation or license; though favored 
by the church dignitaries, it obtained no great circula- 
tion, and was without much influence on the next revis- 
ion. Finally, to close the list of the Bibles issued in this 
century of constant editing, a number of English Cath- 
olics, refugees in their turn, published at Rheims, in 
1582, the first Catholic New Testament in English. The 
whole Bible, known as the Douai Bible, because com- 
pleted there, is still the only translation into English 
which the Roman Catholic Church has sanctioned. 
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Lesson VI. 


Ovur Common VERSION. 


James the First, of England, Mary Stuart’s son, whe 
succeeded Queen Elizabeth, was a wonderful compound 
of sense and folly. As a boy-king, he was called “the 
sweitest sight in Europe, for strange and extraordinar 
gifts of ingyne (ingenuity), judgment, memorie, and 
language.” ‘As a man, he was vain and pedantic to the 
extreme, “the wisest fool in Europe.” He was thorough- 
ly read in the Bible, and fond of discussion of doctrine. 
Scripture texts were constantly on his lips. 

It was not strange that such a king should have been 
the occasion of still another revision of the existing 
translations. Yet this came more by chance than by 
design, and James never aided the work with a penny, 
or gave it the royal sanction. Seven hundred and fifly 
clergymen of the English church had petitioned the 
king, immediately on his accession, to reform some of 
the ceremonies then in use. A conference met at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, in January, 1604, to consider this peti- 
tion; but the Puritan party, from whom it came, got no 
satisfaction, for their requests were not granted. One 
day a corrected translation of the Bible was abruptly 
mentioned as a need of the church. A few minutes 
only were spent in talk about this matter, which had 
not even been mentioned in the petition. There was no 
general demand from the clergy or the people for a re- 
vision. King James, however, was pleased with the sud- 
den proposal, and his interest gave us our common ver- 
sion. Some months after the conference, fifty-four emi- 
nent scholars of the English church were appointed by 
him to take up the work. Forty-seven only of these: 
actually labored on the translation. 
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The task was not begun by the six sections into which 
the whole company were divided, until 1607; and they 
iwere occupied, according to their own words, “about 
two years and three-quarters,” the whole Bible appear- 
ng from the press in 1611, with the title-page familiar to 
all. This title says, ‘“ Newly translated out of the origi- 
nal tongues,” but the following words better describe 
what they proposed to themselves, and really did: “and 
with the former translations diligently compared and 
revised, by his majesty’s special commandment.” For 
the very first rule given to guide them in their labors 
was: “The ordinary Bible read in the church, com- 
monly called the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as 
little altered as the truth of the original will permit.” 
Now, this Bishop’s Bible, as we have seen, goes back as 
the result of successive revision, through the Great Bible 
and Matthew’s, to Coverdale and Tyndale. King James’s 
translators themselves say: “We never thought from 
the beginning that we should neede to make a new trans- 
lation, nor yet to make of a bad one a goodone, . . . but 
to make a good one better, or out of many good ones, 
one principale good one.” They had been directed, by 
another rule, to make fit use, among others, of the 
Geneva Bible, the favorite translation of the Puritan 
party, although no Puritan scholars were put upon the 
Committee. They were not allowed to insert notes of a 
theological kind, like those of the Geneva Bible, but 
marginal notes were given in the New Testament to the 
number of 765, only thirty-five of which are explanatory, 
the rest giving simply a choice or translations. The 
historical and chronological notes, so numerous in our 
later Bibles, did not come from these translators, but 
have since been gradually inserted without authority. 


In carrying out their work of revising the Bishops’ 
Bible, the company of 1611 used chiefly the Geneva 
translation; as a general rule they held quite closely to 
one or the other of these two,—while the Catholic 
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New Testament gave them considerable help. Transla- 
tions since Tyndale’s time, into the various languages of 
the continent, were at their disposal, too. A much more 
important matter is the original Greek text which they 
followed when they made changes in all the English ver- 
sions before them. Now, what is known as the Received 
Text of the New Testament was not published until 
1624, in Leyden, Holland, by the famous printer, Elzevir; 
the authorized version, then, could not be based on this 
Received Text. It was founded chiefly, so far as it went 
back to the original, upon the edition of Beza, the best 
Greek scholar of his day, published in 1589; but Beza’s 
was substantially the same as H. Stephens’, of 1550; and 
the fourth edition of Erasmus’, 1527, wasthe foundation 
of both. So wesee that, though King James’s company 
took in very many of the most learned men in England 
—Andrewes, one of them, was called “fit to be inter- 
preter-general at Babel!’—the original text, by which 
their work as translators must in the end be judged, was 
but little better than the one which Tyndale had, about 
a century earlier. This must always be borne in mind. 
They used the best Greek text within their reach, but 
Greek scholarship had not advanced much since Eras- 
mus. 

The authorized version, as we read it, has been 
changed not a little, in some respects, from its first form 
in 1611. The spelling has been modernized in such 
words as ‘‘moe” (more) and “flixe” (flax): words in 
talics, too many of them there were, have been inserted 
or omitted ; many notes have been put in; the headings 
of the chapters, which have no rightful place in a trans- 
lation, have been altered somewhat, and many errors of 
the press have been silentiy corrected. 


The new version made its way slowly; other transla- 
tions, not very inferior, were already in the field. Of 
these the Geneva was, as we have said, especially and 
deservedly a favorite.’ But the new version was better, 
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and it became the English Bible pre-eminently, because 
of its own merits. “The clause on the title-page, ‘ap- 
pointed to be read in churches,’ has, so far as is known, 
no authority, no edict of convocation, no act of Parlia- 
ment, no decision of the Privy Council, no royal procla- 
mation.” The result of constant revision of pre-existing 
translations, from Tyndale down, it retained many of the 
best qualities of all, and added new excellences. A 
masterpiece of the lnglish language of King James’s 
day, for sweetness and strength, for beauty and nobility, 
it is, in all probability, the best reproduction ever made 
into a modern language of the great originals upon 
which it is based. Only a strong desire and a full ability 
to make it a still more faithful and correct translation, 
could excuse another revision, such as has just been 
made, of this chief classic of our tongue. 
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Lesson VII, 


THE REVISED VERSION. 


We have seen how the labors of nearly a century of 
constant revision ended in our Common Version. In 
the two hundred and seventy years that have passed 
since 1611, there has been a great advance in the num- 
ber and the ability of Greek scholars competent to 
translate the New Testament correctly. Especially 
within the last hundred years has there been a vast 
amount of study spent on the text and on the translation, 
among the learned. The result has been that every 
student of the original has come to know that our com- 
mon translation, very good for its own time, has many 
mistakes and inaccuracies which are plainly seen by the 
scholarship of our time. Consequently, educated clergy- 
men, in studying the Bible, follow better translations, 
and in reading it in churches they often make changes 
from what is before them in King James’s version. 

But while scholars have made use of more faithful 
versions, the people of Great Britain and America have 
had to read the common version with all its mistakes. 
It was because they wished the ordinary reader of the 
English Bible to have all the advantages of modern 
knowledge that the Convocation of Canterbury, in 1870, 
voted to make a revised version—one which should keep 
as much of the old translation as faithfulness to the 
original would permit, and which would, in all proba- 
bility, be a final revision. Sixteen eminent scholars of 
the English Church were chosen to do the work, and 
they invited some forty others from all the important 
religious bodies of England. Two years later, an Ameri- 
can company of about thirty members, made up in the 
same liberal way, and divided, like the other, into two 
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sections, one for the Old Testament and one for the 
New, began to co-operate with the English Company. 
Both held regular monthly meetings; and after 
ten years of constant attention to the task by 
the best scholars of England and America, during 
which the translation was twice revised, the work 
on the New Testament was ended last year, and the 
Revised Version was issued on May 17th, 1881. Without. 
reasonable doubt, the new version will, in time, take the 
place of the old incommon use. Scholars will continue 
to read translations made without any reference to King 
James’s version, but the people at large, after they learn 
to appreciate the version of 1881, will certainly come 
to prefer it to the old one. The Revision Committee 
have kept the old familiar language wherever they 
could rightly do so; therefore, if one now sets the old 
version above the new, he is simply preferring error to 
truth, and setting what Jesus and the apostles did not 
say above what they did say. 

The best way for us, here, to learn why we should 
adopt the Revised Version, will be to take up, first, the 
improvements which have been made in the translation 
alone, without regard to the better text which we now 
haye—improvements which would, in all Jikelihood, be 
made by King James’s revisers, were they living now. 
They did their work too hastily, and did not consult 
enough with each other to secure uniformity in all parts 
of the New Testament. Let us mark some examples of 
better translation from the very text that was used in 
1611. (1.) The same Greek word is often translated by 
more than one English word. Distinctions arethus appar- 
ently made which ought not to be made. “ Eternal life ” 
and “everlasting life,” for instance, are the same thing in 
the Greek: so are“ do service” and “be in bondage.” 
It is well, sometimes, to vary a translation, in order to 
bring out a different shade of meaning, or to prevent 
monotony ; but the authorized version has a multitude 
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of cases in which there is a loss, great or small, from 
making a change in the translation of the same word in 
different places, “Ifany man destroyeth the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy,” is what we should have in 
1 Cor., iii, 17, for example, (2.) One word, on the con- 
trary, is often used to translate two or more different 
Greek words, and so the original distinction of meaning 
is destroyed. ‘ Hell” is given as the English for 
“ Hades,” which means only the under-world, or spirit- 
world, with no notion of punishment in it at all, and 
for “‘Gehenna,” which is a place of torment, “ Devil,” in 
such phrases as “possessed with a devil,’ should be 
“demon,” as the Greek has a special word for each of 
these two English words. (3.) Inthe common version 
the Greek article is treated without any consistency. 
Sometimes our indefinite article is substituted for it, as 
in “Be merciful to me, a sinner,” which should be “ the 
sinner,’ much more emphatic. Sometimes “the” is 
inserted where it does not belong, as in “Children of 
the day,” while in the places where it should be given 
it is omitted, as generally before “Christ: ” this was a 
title, and should almost always be translated “the 
Christ,” that is, the Messiah, or, the Anointed One. No 
respectable scholar, now-a-days, will defend such caprice 
and irregularity in this quite important matter of render- 
ing the Greek article. (4.) But King James’s company did 
quite as badly in translating the tenses of the Greek verb. 
They wrote our perfect tense with “have,” where they 
should have written the imperfect: as, often, in John xvii, 
where we should read “I glorified Thee,” “ I manifested 
thy name,” etc. The present tense is wrongly given 
for the perfect, in ‘‘as we have forgiven our debtors,” 
for example, The Greek imperfect is often mis- 
rendered. (5.) Such prepositions as “in,” “by,” 
“through” and “of,” are used incorrectly, as where “in 
the name of the Father,” should be “into the name.” 
(6.) Proper names and titles of officers are, in numer- 
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ous cases, badly translated; while in the names for 
precious stones, for plants and animals, for coins and 
measures of weight and capacity, many errors were 
committed on account of the comparative ignorance, in 
the seventeenth century, of the natural and the civil his- 
tory of Palestine. We are not perfectly informed about 
all these matters yet, but we have learned a great deal 
which was not known in 1611. 

We thus see that many changes are needed in our 
common version to make it simply a better translation 
from the text actually used; but no scholar of the 
New Testament would think of using now, as the basis 
of atranslation,such a poor text. Other changes, more 
important, are necessary, because of the fact that we 
have now a Greek text which far better represents Mie 
original than does the text used in 1611. 

Notr.— Teachers will find in Roberts’ Companion to the Revised 


Version (New York, 25 cents), an abundance of illustration of the 
points raised in Lessons VII and VIII. 
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Lesson VIIL 
Tse Revisep Version. II. 


The changes of which we spoke in the last lesson 
were all such as would be made by good Greek scholars 
of to-day, translating from the text used in 1611 A. D. 
But, very plainly, we ought not to be satisfied with only 
this. Asasimple matter of fact that text was prepared 
with very little care, even from the small amount of ma- 
terial at hand. Erasmus was the editor of the first 
printed Greek Testament; busy with other labors, he 
finished it in the short space of ten months: “It was 
rather tumbled headlong into the world than edited,” 
he himself said. His manuscript authority was very 
slight, and badly used. He had two late Cursive MSS. 
of no high value, and actually translated some verses of 
the Apocalypse from the Vulgate into Greek of his own, 
because his MS. was imperfect; and these verses, which 
are purely Erasmus’ guess at the original, are a part of - 
the Greek text used by King James’s company! 

The date of Erasmus’ first edition was 1516. An edi- 
tion printed two years earlier, but not published until 
1520, is called the Complutensian, because it was gotten 
up at Alcala, in Spain (Complutum is the Latin for Al- 
cala.)” The famous Cardinal Ximenes was the originator 
of this edition, which was magnificently printed, but 
founded on quite modern MSS. In issuing his fourth 
edition, in 1527, Krasmus made a number of changes, to 
follow the Complutensian text. Robert Stephens, in 
1550, was the first to make a collection of various read- 
ings, taken from a number of MSS. to which he had ac- 
cess, but he did not use these readings to improve his 
text, as a modern editor would do, He left this in the 
same condition as Erasmus. So, likewise, Beza, the 
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next important editor, whose issue of 1589 was the one 
commonly followed by the makers of our authorized 
version, contented himself with virtually reprinting the 
text of Erasmus. Both Stephens and Beza had at hand 
one of the best MSS,, now named after Beza, but they 
made almost no use of it. The four most ancient 
MSS., the Alexandrian, the Vatican, the Sinaitic and 
the Ephraem, were not even known to exist at that 
time. 

Thus we see that the text of the New Testament used 
in 1611 to aid in revising the former English transla- 
tions, was of so poor a character that no scholar of this 
century would think for a moment of translating Homer 
or Plato from such authority alone. It was taken from 
late MSS.; it was hastily and carelessly edited, and it 
was not treated with any marked ability until the time 
of John Mill, who, in 1707, really founded the modern 
science of textual criticism. His edition was followed 
by those of the great Germans,—Griesbach, 1775-1806 ; 
Lachmann, 1842-50; and Tischendorf, who issued twenty- 
four editions between 1841 and 1873. Dr. Tregelles was 
an English scholar of the first rank (his edition, 1857-79), 
while Drs. Westcott and Hort have published, this year, 
the last edition of great value, having spent a large por- 
tion of their time for thirty years in preparing it. All 
these modern scholars, just named, have had before 
them many MSS. older or otherwise better than those 
used by Erasmus and Beza; they have had the Hélp of 
the vast improvement in Greek scholarship, in general, 
of the last three centuries, and they have labored with 
life-long zeal to establish a pure text, which shall repre- 
sent, as nearly as possible, the original Greek of the New 
Testament writers. To follow them and make full use 
of their labors is the part of common sense and enlight- 
enment; to prefer the slight labor and the poor equip- 
ment of Erasmus is the part of bigotry and ignorance. 

Very many of the numerous changes in the Revised 
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Version have been made because the Greek text which 
has been determined to be the best, by the verdict of 
these famous modern editors, differs from Beza’s of 1589. 
The last revisers have had nothing else to do, in cases 
where these editors are agreed, than to translate from 
the improved text; in other cases they have had to de- 
cide for themselves, but these instances are few. On 
nearly every page of the Revised Version are slight. 
changes which are absolutely necessary to be made, be- 
cause learned scholars who have studied the matter for 
tens of years are sure that the common Greek text 
should be altered, on the authority of the best MSS. No 
one who is unable to read the New Testament in the 
original, and is unacquainted with the modern science of 
textual criticism, has here any right to be heard, whether 
he praises or blames a particular alteration. The one 
thing wanted is the best text, and only the learned in 
these matters can tell us what this best text is; they 
have knowledge, and those who are ignorant should be 
content to be learners from them. 

For every little change in the Revised Version there is 
a reason which has approved itself as good and sufficient 
to some forty of the foremost scholars in England and 
America,—men in every way fitted for their work. No 
one has any justification in criticising them, unless he is 
able to weigh the reason. But the unlearned reader will 
find in Roberts’ Companion a useful help towards under- 
standing the general principles which guided these 
scholars in making the many slight changes and the few 
important ones. In this last class come the omissions 
of the doxology from the Lord’s prayer; the printing in 
a special way, with notes, of the last twelve verses of 
Mark’s Gospel, and the interesting passage, John vii: 
53-viii: 11; the alteration of 1 Timothy, iii: 16, from 
“God” to “He who,” and the rejection of the clumsy 
forgery in 1 John, v: 7, known as the text of “the 
three heavenly witnesses.” The reasons, given inde 
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tail by the Rev. Dr. Roberts, are, in each of these cases, 
amply sufficient to convince the candid truth-seeker ; 
and if we had a book from the Revisers giving a full ac- 
count of all the reasons for every change made by them, 
we should, beyond a reasonable doubt, find that they 
have been mistaken on the side of caution, rather than 
on the side of rashness. Their work cannot be human 
and absolutely perfect at the same time; but the more 
closely we study it the more shall we approve it, in the 
vast majority of instances. 
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Lesson IX, 
Tse Revisep Version. III. 


Let us, at the close of these lessons, make what we 
have been saying in a general way about the differences. 
of the New Version from the Common Version more 
plain and convincing by an example. We will take the 
sixth chapter of Matthew, a part of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and note every change made, with the proba- 
ble reasons for it. We shall thus get a little better idea 
of the difficulty of the task, and of the spirit in which 
it has been done. To save space, let (Gk.) stand for 
the authority of the best Greek manuscripts, as the 
ablest scholars have agreed upon it, and (Eng.) for 
changes in the English language since 1611, which make 
a change of words necessary, or advisable, to express 
the old idea; V. will stand for verse, R. V.for the Re- 
vised Version, C. V. for the Common Version. 

Verse 1: “righteousness” for “alms,” (Gk.); “else” 
for “ otherwise” (a better translation of the Gk., while 
“otherwise” now has a second meaning, “in another 
way,” not the meaning of the text); “with” for “of” 
your Father (Gk.). V.2: “when therefore ” for “there- 
fore when” (the Gk. order) ; thine omitted (Gk.) ; “sound 
not” for “do not sound,” an indifferent change, but 
“they have received” for “they have” their reward, 
here, asin vv. 5 and 16, is an important improvement. 
V.4: “himself” omitted (Gk.); “recompense thee” for 
“reward thee openly” (Gk.), as in vv.6and18. V.5: 
“ve pray,” “ye shall not be,” for “thou,” with singular 
verb, (Gk.); “are” omitted as needless; “stand and 
pray ” for “pray standing,” is a better order (Gk.). V. 
6: “thine inner chamber” is the meaning of the old 
English “closet” ; “having shut” for “when thou hast 
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shut” (Gk., past participle). Viv: “in ‘praying. 2 stor 
“when ye pray” (Gk., present participle); “Gentiles” 
for “heathen”; the root-word is the same which, in v. 
382, is translated“ Gentiles,” and for uniformity’s sake, and 
to do away with any unintended implication of reproach, 
itshould be the same here. V. 8: first “ye” omitted (a 
question of taste). V.10: “as in heaven, so on earth,” 
leaving out “itis,” and inserting “so” after the more 
simple and effective order of the Gk. V.11: the Ameri- 
can Committee adds to the margin, “our needful bread,” 
(Gk., is of very doubtful meaning). V. 12: “as we have for- 
given” for “as we forgive” (Gk.),a very significant change. 
V. 18: “bring” for “lead,” Gk., means “‘cause to enter,” 
and “lead” is too strong bere; “from the evil one” for 
“from evil” (the Gk. word almost always means a per- 
sonal agent, by its gender, but there is room for doubt, 
perhaps, here, so the margin gives “evil”); “for thine” 
to “amen,” inclusive, is omitted. This doxology is not 
in the best Uncial MSS., or the earliest Fathers, or the 
Latin vulgate; we can account for its coming in if in- 
serted later, but not for its dropping out if it was in the 
the original; besides, itis notin Luke. V.16: “be seen 
of men” for “appear unto men” (Eng.), no meaning of 
false appearance is in the Gk.; our word has changed its 
meaning; so in the next verse. V. 17: “thy” for 
“thine” head; there is no reason for using two forms of 
the adjective. V.18: “of” for “unto” thy Father, a 
change made necessary by the change of verb noted 
under v. 16 (observe how the R. V. keeps the flavor of 
the C. V. in such changes, by using “of” where we 
should say “by”). V.19: “the earth” for “earth” 
(Gk. has the article, omitted in C. V.); “consume” for 
“corrupt” (Eng.), also in v.20. V.21: “thy treasure,” 
“thy heart,” for “your treasure,” “your heart,” (Gk.). 
V. 22; “lamp” for “light” (Gk.). V. 23: “is the dark- 
ness” for “is that darkness” (the verb is implied in Gk., 
and the article is mistranslated). V.24: “to one” for 
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“to the one” (the article is not in the Gk.). V. 25: 
In this verse, as in vy. 27, 28, 31 and 34, “take thought” 
was the proper translation into the English of King 
James’s day of the Gk. verb which we must render into 
our modern Inglish by “be anxious.” “Thought” 
meant then painful worrying, as when it was said that 
“Queen Catherine Parr died of thought.” Jesus did 
not at all forbid forethought, but only undue anxiety for 
the morrow. “Meat,” in this same verse, is what we 
now call “food,” and, like “raiment” after it, it should 
have the article which the Gk. has. V. 26: “fowls” is 
our word for hens and turkeys, but Jesus meant the 
“pirds” (R. V.) of the “heaven” (Gk.); “that” instead 
of “for” (Gk. always means‘ “that”; C. V. is a mis- 
translation); “and” for “yet” (another mistake in C. 
Wale eter ” is a word of many meanings, the Gk. 
meaning “of much more value” (R. V.). V.27: the 
Am. Com. would read here, ‘unto the measure of his 
life,’ and put “unto his stature” in the margin; few 
people wish to be a cubit tal'er, while nearly all wish to 
live longer; this is probably what Jesus thought of, but 
the Gk. allows both meanings. YV. 29: “and,” notin the 
Gk., is omitted. V..30: “wherefore,” not in the Gk 
omitted; “but,” which is in the Gk., is inserted before 
“if”; “doth” is added, to express emphasis, probably. 
Tn y. 32, the marks of parenthesis, not being needed, are 
left out. V.33: “his kingdom” for “the kingdom of 
God” (Gk.), with no alteration of sense. YV. 34 reads, in 
the R. V., “Be not therefore anxious for the morrow; 
for the morrow will be anxious for itself,” (the last word 
is a better translation of the Gk. phrase than “the 
things of itself,’ C. V.); “is” needs not to be in italics, 
as it is implied in the Greek. 

Such is the result of an examination of one chapter 
of the Gospel; asa whole, the new version of this part 
of the Sermon on the Mount is true to what scholars all 
over the world regard as the text best representing what 
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Jesus actually said; itis true to the meaning of words 
in the English of the time in which we live, and there 
is little, if any, unnecessary change of the familiar lan- 
guage. In other parts of the New Testament the num- 
ber of alterations varies, but throughout there is no 
capricious change. The revisers have honestly and 
earnestly endeavored to give to the common people who 
use the English language the results of the finest 
scholarship of the day. The gift will, in time, be ap- 
preciated at its true worth by the whole Christian 
world. We stand, as it were, on the heads of former 
ages, in the phrase of King James’s Company. We need, 
and must have, a more faithful rendering into our tongue 
of the immortal words of the New Testament. <As 
from 1537 to 1640 there were at least two versions, side 
by side, in common use, and the best of all at last pre- 
vailed, simply because it was the best; so we may con- 
fidently trust the Revised Version will, in due season, 
become the one standard translation for the use of the 
people of Great Britain and America. 
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